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Abstract 


There is a significant demand for bilingual education and the popularity of dual language 
immersion programs is rapidly increasing. Research on this topic has found that immersion 
programs have positive effects on student’s academic achievement, as well as providing other 
beneficial outcomes in their lives (Lindholm-Leary, 2005; Thomas & Collier, 2012; Collier & 
Thomas, 2017). Dual language immersion programs offer an opportunity for public education to 
provide students with the unique experience of learning a second language and developing 
students’ multicultural competence. As the number of dual language programs continues to rise, 
there is a need to understand the uniqueness of dual language structures and the cultural 
philosophies related to Spanish language classrooms in a 50:50 immersion model. This research 
project aims to develop a methodological proposal to assist kindergarten teachers in facilitating 
content and language comprehension while also achieving academic expectations in Spanish 
through the design of a pacing guide; aligned with the North Carolina standard course of study, 


learning outcomes, and quarterly academic goals. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 


There is a significant demand in the United States for foreign language education; 
Spanish continues to be one of the most studied languages, and the popularity of dual language 
immersion programs in Spanish and English continues to increase. Researchers Howard and 
Christian (2003) pointed out that although dual language immersion programs are not new to 
education, they have been rising in popularity in recent years. One of the main reasons for their 
attractiveness is the changing demographics of the United States and its many spoken languages 
(Lindholm-Leary, 2001). As dual language programs continue to rise, there is a need to 
understand the uniqueness of dual language structures and the cultural philosophies related to the 
Spanish language. 

Dual language immersion programs “aim to provide students with instruction in two 
languages which will allow them to become fully bilingual and develop biliteracy skills” 
(Acosta, 2019, p. 2). The main purpose of this educational practice is for students to achieve 
reading and writing proficiency in both instructional languages, and for them to meet grade level 
expectations, while attaining multicultural competence. The students in these programs have 
been the focus of multiple educational research studies including studies assessing the successes 
and challenges of the programs (Lindholm-Leary, 2012), the experiences of teachers (Sun, 
2017), and the roles of principals in dual language education (Hong, 2017). 

There is a need to understand the uniqueness of dual language structures in kindergarten 
and the cultural philosophies related to the target language in order to effectively initiate and 


systematically sustain the language program over the years. This thesis will provide a glimpse 


into a kindergarten dual language immersion classroom and will examine the best teacher 
instructional practices, with the methodological design of a Spanish pacing guide for a 50:50 
dual language immersion program. This methodological proposal will allow kindergarten 
teachers to facilitate content and language comprehension while simultaneously achieving 
academic expectations in the target language. 

Immersion programs have specific needs, and for this reason, their success depends on 
careful implementation and thoughtful curricula, intentional pedagogy, and different teacher 
qualifications. However, according to Baldwin (2018), in the state of North Carolina there are 
several models of immersion programs, but little direction from the NC Department of Public 
Instruction (NCDPI) as to how immersion programs should be designed. This situation leaves 
many questions for teachers and administrators regarding the best instructional practices in dual 
language immersion programs. 

Additionally, it is challenging to make accurate comparisons among DLI programs when 
the models, expectations, enrollment policies, terminology, and requirements rely on the state 
and local guidelines to function. In many cases, people involved with immersion programs 
across the state are frequently “reinventing the wheel” and looking to each other for further 
guidance (Baldwin, 2018, p. 2). Contemporary research has demonstrated that teachers’ 
professional experiences in language immersion programs are important in the construction of 
necessary educational policies, academic expectations, and in addressing the daily challenges 
(Chestnut, 2014). 

Although there are multiple studies on dual language immersion programs, there is little 
research associated with teacher instructional strategies and project-based practices. As a Spanish 


teacher in a dual-language program, one of the biggest challenges for teachers is developing “a 


clear vertical and horizontal alignment in the curriculum while promoting literacy expectations 
for all students in both languages” (Howard et al., 2007, p. 10). Curriculum planning becomes 
challenging when teachers are expected to consider academic targets in Spanish while also 
teaching the theme's content knowledge. Lesson plans and activities need to meet district 
guidelines, state standards, and support a culturally based curriculum. For this reason, it is 
important to identify specific teacher behaviors and instructional practices that are established 
and have solid language academic expectations and a history of assisting students in dual 
language immersion classrooms, while also ensuring the behaviors and practices can achieve the 
language targets in Spanish, as required by the program model used by the school or district. The 
purpose of this research project is to discover actions and knowledge that kindergarten Spanish 
teachers exhibit to sustain strong bilingual education practices in 50:50 immersion programs. 

This thesis provides a glimpse into the work of a kindergarten dual language immersion 
classroom and the working experience of a Spanish teacher. The result of this investigation is the 
design of a Spanish pacing guide for a 50:50 DLI model. This project-based proposal facilitate 
teachers teaching experience, and aid content and language comprehension inside the classroom 
while also achieving academic expectations in the target language. This work takes into account 
the different curricular guidelines and the North Carolina Teaching Professional Standards. The 
findings of this research project include original material and resources aligned with the course 
content of the district’s Spanish Language Arts (SLA) pacing guide. 

The research regarding the best teacher instructional practices in dual language 
immersion programs led to the design of this pedagogical resource that will benefit teachers and 
help them to promote effective leadership strategies in language immersion programs and guide 


their Spanish teaching practice. Teachers are the leaders that will contribute to the success of 


dual immersion programs. This research project can help to advance the study into how the 
curricular model of Spanish in an immersion program can evolve throughout the years of 
implementation, rather than being imposed upon the school or district. Finally, let this project be 
an invitation for future teachers who wish to continue researching immersion programs and 


advocating for assessments to count toward state and district requirements. 


Chapter 2: Literature Review 


The expansion of Dual Language Immersion Programs has been embraced by many 
states like North Carolina, which in 2018 reported an increase of over 140 immersion programs 
along the state (North Carolina Department of Public Instruction, 2018). There are various 
models for immersion programs, but not enough instruction from NC Department of Public 
Instruction (NCDPI) as to how immersion programs in NC should be designed (Baldwin, 2018). 
In addition, researchers pointed out that there is not a great amount of research regarding 
effective leadership behaviors in language immersion programs (Hunt, 2011; Jacobson, 2011; 
McKinney et al., 2015; Tschannen-Moran & Gareis, 2015; Baldwin, 2018). There is a need to 
learn about different characteristics of leadership in unique programs such as language 
immersion, where leadership practices are essential to the success or failure of the same (Alanis 
& Rodriguez, 2008; Hunt, 2011; Baldwin, 2018). A complete understanding of the academic 
expectations and the philosophy of the immersion program is crucial for teachers to display 
effective teaching practices. 

The purpose of this literature review is to examine the research on Dual Language 
Immersion Programs in order to determine which practices have successfully established solid 
academic expectations to assist students in achieving proficiency in the target language, 
according to the characteristics of the program model used by the school. Districts will dictate 
the immersion model, the expectations and the standards. However, the decision about 
which strategies, practices, and techniques are best for a 50:50 program is made by teachers and 


administrators based on the academic experiences of the immersion model. 
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Researchers have found that immersion programs develop positive effects on students’ 
academic achievement, as well as providing other beneficial outcomes in their lives (Lindholm- 
Leary, 2005; Thomas & Collier, 2012; Collier & Thomas, 2017). The positive response to dual 
language programs invites school leaders to transform the academic expectations of the students 
and evolve the curricular guidelines of the program according to the model of instruction in 
Spanish. However, there is a need for research in 50:50 dual language immersion programs and 
best practices for a successful immersion model. Research also addresses the need to explore 
effective leadership behaviors, specifically in language immersion programs (Hunt, 2011; 


Jacobson, 2011; McKinney, Labat Jr, & Labat, C., 2015; Tschannen-Moran & Gareis, 2015). 


Defining Dual-Language Immersion Programs 

According to Lindholm-Leary (2004), “Two-way bilingual immersion (TWBI) programs, 
also known as dual language programs, instruct English language learners (ELLs) and native 
English-speaking students in academic content through two languages in an integrated 
environment” (Christian et al., 1997; Howard et al., 2003; Lindholm-Leary, 2001, p. 56). Dual 
language programs successfully educate English and non-English learners within the same 
classroom setting to achieve biliteracy proficiency in both instructional languages and to ensure 
grade-level academic achievement while also developing student’s multicultural competence. 

Dual language programs have two common variations of instructional design: the 90:10 
and 50:50 models. In the 90:10 model, students in kindergarten and first grade spend 90 percent 
of the time learning in the target language (other than English). Ten percent of the time is 
dedicated to oral language communication instruction in English and all reading skills begin in 


the target language (Lindholm-Leary, 2004). In addition, “the percentage of instructional minutes 
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decreases by 10 percent every academic year thereafter, attaining equal instructional minutes in 
fifth and sixth grade in both academic languages” (Sun, 2017, p. 8). Although students have 
contact with English print concepts and literature from the time they are in kindergarten, formal 


English instruction generally starts in third grade (Lindholm-Leary & Howard, 2008). 


50:50 Program Model 

In the 50:50 model, starting from kindergarten, students spend the same amount of 
instructional time between the language of immersion and English. Depending on the school and 
district, there might be multiple variations of this type of program. According to Lindholm-Leary 
(2004), “in the 50:50 simultaneous model, reading instruction in both languages starts in 
kindergarten; in the 50:50 successive model, each student initially receives reading instruction in 
his or her native language and begins reading instruction in the second language in 3rd grade” 
(Lindholm-Leary, 2004, p. 57). In addition, some classes following the simultaneous model 
might alternate between the two languages during the day, while others follow a system where 
they alternate between days or weeks (Lindholm-Leary & Howard, 2008; Gomez, et al., 2010; 
Brisk & Proctor, 2012; Hunt, 2019). 

According to researchers, in a 50:50 model, students learn in each language about half of 
the time and the expectations can be accomplished under the even split of language instruction 
by content area between English and the second language, Spanish (Gomez, 2000; Gómez, et al., 
2010; Hunt, 2019). In addition, the 50:50 DL program can be also implemented through the split 
of language instructional time “based on content area, class period, instructor, day, week, unit, or 
semester” (Santillana, n.d., para. 9). This model, like the 90:10, promotes the incorporation of 


both native English speakers and speakers of the target language (Spanish) to become bilingual 
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and bicultural. It is worth mentioning that academic facilities should not rely on the presence of a 
certain number of native English speakers to implement the program in the school (Gómez, et al., 
2010). 

Research on language proficiency has shown that students in a 90:10 model usually 
perform higher learning outcomes in Spanish proficiency from those students in the 50:50 model 
(Lindholm-Leary & Howard, 2008; Lindholm-Leary, 2012; Hunt, 2019). However, similar 
research on students in 90:10 dual language program models achieve equal or higher level of 
English proficiency than those who are enrolled in a 50:50 DL program model (Lindholm-Leary, 
2012; Hunt, 2019). For instance, “despite the similar characteristics among dual language 
programs and the widespread agreement about the success of the same” (the model, et al., 2010, 
p. 147), the opposite action occurs as to how 50:50 immersion programs should be designed. For 
this reason, research suggests that districts with dual language education should ensure all 
modalities of immersion programs are well executed. In addition, the model fits the social 
context of the school population and the programs should not be determined by the attendance of 


a certain number of native English speakers. 


A Promising 50-50 Dual Language Model 

Researchers Gómez, Freeman, and Freeman (2010) designed a promising dual language 
model called the “50-50 Content Model” originally developed for schools in Rio Grande Valley 
in the southern area of Texas. The model divides the language by subject area rather than time 
and it provides instruction consistently in one language according to the content area, so teachers 
have the opportunity to experience more continuity in lesson plans and activities over an 


extended period of time (Gómez, et al., 2010). In addition, the model proposes activities to 
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support second language learners in the corresponding subject area and promotes Bilingual 
Learning Centers from prekindergarten to first grade. Project-based learning activities begin in 
second grade through Bilingual Resource Centers that help promote the development of 
biliteracy skills in both languages by the end of fifth grade. Students in the 50-50 Content Model 
receive language arts in two languages, mathematics in English, and science and social studies in 
Spanish. Researchers explained that math was selected to be taught in English because numbers 
and math symbols represent a universal language that generally consist of a hands-on activity 
with a variety of manipulatives. 

Since science and social studies require a more extensive reading process, instruction is 
delivered in Spanish to support ELLs and “ensure a strong minority-language curriculum in 
Spanish” (Gomez, et al., 2010, p. 154). As a result, students in this model transfer the content 
learned and language skills from one language to another. The model is designed to increase the 
chances of all learners achieving literacy target goals in both languages, but mainly in the 
minority language (Gómez, et al., 2010). Research data corroborated the multilingual perspective 
to use students’ linguistic strengths as a bridge to their less-dominant language (Lindholm- 
Leary, 2001; Cummins, 2008; Escamilla et al., 2014). Students in this model are achieving high 


levels of academic proficiency in reading and mathematics. 


Purpose of the Dual-Language Program 

Dual-language programs embrace important characteristics in classroom instruction and 
activities. Both languages serve as a vehicle of instruction and as a learning resource to achieve 
academic language targets within DLI classrooms. Teachers in both the 90:10 and 50:50 models, 


also integrate multicultural content in the academic subject areas in order to promote and develop 
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cross-cultural competence. According to Hong (2017), the three main reasons why some districts 
have implemented dual language programs are: (1) to address the needs of ELLs when 
improving classroom practices, (2) to close the academic gap that exists between students of 
different cultural backgrounds, and (3) to provide English speakers with the opportunity to learn 
another language at a young age. Additionally, she stated that “traditional models tend to “teach 
to the middle” (English-speaking, middle-class students of average abilities), taking for granted 
that not all students come to school with the same language and cultural experiences from home” 


(Hong, 2017, p. 27). 


Reasons for Dual-Language Immersion Programs 

A review of relevant research showed that there are seven pedagogical factors that 
contribute to a bilingual education program’s success (Lindholm-Leary, 2001; Howard et al., 
2007). In the article, “Guiding Principles for Dual Language Education” the guidelines are 
grounded in evidence and the best practices in dual language education identified by Lindholm- 
Leary (2001). The seven key features of effective programs outlined by Lindholm-Leary are: (1) 
assessment and accountability; (2) curriculum; (3) instructional practices (4) staff quality and 
professional development; (5) program structure (6) family and community involvement; and (7) 
support and resources (Lindholm-Leary, 2005). These guiding principles invite program 
administrators to keep in mind the context of the community and population throughout the 


creation of the program. 


Academic Achievement in DLI 
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Several researchers have also shown that bilingual education promotes academic skills 
that lead to academic achievement (Lindholm-Leary, 2004). Authors such as Alanis and 
Rodriguez (2008) have demonstrated that students in dual-language immersion programs are 
academically successful in both English and Spanish reading skills. 

To determine whether the students enrolled in the dual language program were meeting 
state standards in English, researchers examined fifth-grade standard scores on the English Texas 
Assessment of Knowledge and Skills (TAKS). This test assess students’ performance in reading, 
mathematics, and science skills required under the Texas education standards. “According to 
state accountability guidelines, minimum expectations were equivalent to approximately 70% of 
the items being correct on each subject area test” (Alanis & Rodriguez, 2008, p. 308). Students 
exhibited high scores in reading, mathematics, and science. The results of the students in the dual 
language program were superior to students in the same district and across the state. 

The four main factors that contributed to the success and sustainability of the dual 
language program at City Elementary School identified by researchers Alanis and Rodriguez 
(2008) are: (a) pedagogical equity, (b) effective bilingual teachers, (c) active parent participation, 
(d) knowledgeable leadership and continuity. In addition, academic data and research into 
student outcomes determined that students’ academic performance is clearly connected to the 
length of time the student spent in a dual language program (Thomas et al., 1993). There are 
significant differences between a 90:10 program and a 50:50 program. The learning outcomes 
may vary according on the immersion model of the program and the time a student spends 


learning Spanish. 


Effective Dual-Language Immersion Teacher 
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According to Sun (2017) there is significant research regarding the effective 
characteristics teachers’ in dual language immersion programs should exemplify. An effective 
bilingual teacher should advocate for the learning needs of the students and promote successful 
learning experiences in a positive environment. Additionally, researchers Walter and Tedick 
(2000) recognized that dual-language immersion programs present multiple layers of complexity 
that teachers face daily. They also reported that the curriculum planning process becomes 
challenging when it is expected that teachers achieve academic targets in a second language 
while also teaching content knowledge (cite). For this reason, when assessing students in dual- 
language immersion programs, teachers not only need to consider students’ language abilities; 
teachers also must take into consideration students’ content knowledge (Walker & Tedick, 
2000). 

Dual-language programs are appealing and stimulating for native and non-native 
speakers. According to Howard, et al. (2007), dual language curricula need to meet certain 
criteria for the program to be effective. Lesson plans and classroom activities proposed by 
teachers should engage and challenge students’ participation, meet district’s guidelines and state 
standards, and teach students a culturally based curriculum. However, one of the biggest 
challenges for teachers in a dual-language program is to develop “clear vertical and horizontal 
alignment in the curriculum while promoting literacy expectations for all students in both 
languages” (Howard et al., 2007, p. 10). 

The conceptual framework of Guiding Principles for Dual Language Education by 
Howard et al. (2007) provided a research-based guide for building and defining teacher 


instruction, staff quality, and professional development for every staff member at the school, 
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including classified staff, in order to meet the “goals and strategies of the instructional program” 


(Howard et al., 2007, p. 19). 


Conclusion 

Dual language education programs offer a pleasant change to public education as they 
address the needs of bilingual instruction, provide students with the unique experience of 
learning a second language, and develop students’ multicultural competence from the moment 
they are involved in the program. The positive response to dual language programs has inspired 
school leaders to transform the academic expectations of the students and evolve the curricular 
guidelines of the program according to the model of instruction in Spanish. Although these 
programs share mutual characteristics, they differ in several aspects. A 50:50 dual language 
model requires a complete understanding of the academic expectations and the philosophy of the 
immersion program to display effective leadership practices. But regardless of the modality of 
the program, whether it is 90:10 or 50:50, dual language education programs are successful when 
there is adequate planning and adjustment of the curricular content. Several studies have shown 
that both 90:10 and 50:50 immersion programs can be equally successful for everyone, and one 
program model is not better than the other. Although there are multiple studies focused on dual 
language immersion programs, there is little research associated with teacher instructional 
strategies and project-based practices. For this reason, teachers should promote effective 
leadership strategies in language immersion programs and advocate for best teaching practices in 
Spanish while research in 50:50 DL immersion programs develops. 

Moreover, teachers’ beliefs and professional experiences help administrators build their 


knowledge regarding the best bilingual practices and most successful academic instruction 
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practices in dual language programs. In order to provide students in the dual language immersion 
programs with the best educational experiences we need to understand the uniqueness of the 


immersion structure and the cultural philosophies of the languages involved. 
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Chapter 3: Project Design 


In this chapter, I explain the rationale for creating a Spanish pacing guide for a 50:50 dual 
language immersion program. The pacing guide will allow kindergarten teachers in the 50:50 
model to help students achieve academic targets in Spanish and also meet the academic goals of 
the immersion program. For Spanish teachers in 50:50 dual language programs, one of the 
biggest challenges is to develop clear vertical and horizontal alignment in the curriculum while 
also promoting bilingualism, biliteracy, and sociocultural competence for all students (Collier & 
Thomas, 2017; Howard et al., 2018; Palmer et al., 2019). Curriculum planning becomes 
particularly challenging when teachers in a 50:50 immersion program need to achieve the NC 
academic standards by following a regular English classroom course of study. Dual language 
Spanish teachers are expected to accomplish the same state standards, meet district’s guidelines, 
and impart the theme's content knowledge while also including culturally based activities into the 
curriculum. 

There is a need to understand the uniqueness of kindergarten dual language class 
structures and the cultural philosophies related to Spanish language classrooms that utilize 
the 50:50 immersion model. Dual language immersion programs have specific needs, 
characteristics, and expectations. However, considerable variation exists among dual language 
immersion programs and this results in difficulties making accurate comparisons as the models, 
expectations, enrollment policies, and requirements are different. DLI programs rely on the state 
and local guidelines to function. For this reason, success in a 50:50 model depends on careful 
implementation of curriculum, pedagogy, and special attention paid to teacher qualifications. 


According to Baldwin (2018), in the state of North Carolina there are several models of 
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immersion programs, but little direction from the NC Department of Public Instruction (NCDPD 
on how immersion programs should be designed. This leaves many questions for teachers and 
school district administrators regarding the best instructional practices in a 50:50 dual language 
immersion program. 

Although there are a number of studies looking at dual language immersion programs, 
there is little research associated with teacher instructional strategies and project-based practices. 
School leaders require in-depth knowledge about best practices in order to carefully implement 
their programs. Likewise, a complete understanding of the academic expectations and the 
philosophy of the immersion program is crucial for teachers to be successful. However, people 
involved with immersion programs across the state are frequently “reinventing the wheel” and 
looking to each other for further guidance (Baldwin, 2018, p. 2). Moreover, many immersion 
programs lack bilingual specialists who can provide accurate instructional support, academic 
interventions, and professional training. 

The research into 50:50 dual language immersion programs is limited and the best 
practices for a successful immersion model rely on district guidelines and teachers’ instructional 
experiences. Therefore, teachers’ professional experiences in language immersion programs are 
important in the construction of the necessary educational policies, academic expectations, and in 
addressing the daily challenges (Chestnut, 2014; Sun, 2017; Baldwin, 2018). Creating a pacing 
guide for Spanish teachers in a 50:50 immersion program is just the beginning of the many 
practices that should evolve throughout the years to assist in the planning and implementation 
process, rather than one being imposed upon by a school or district. One of the greatest 
challenges for immersion teachers is developing appropriate curricula that meet local and state 


standards. Administrators and teachers, based on professional experiences, and student outcome 
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data, should make the decisions about which strategies, practices, and techniques are best for a 
50:50 immersion program. 

The final product of this project is a Spanish pacing guide for a 50:50 program; it takes 
into account the languages used for instruction, the student population, the time each language is 
used on a daily basis, and the alignment of the curriculum with the NC standard course of study. 
Immersion programs across the country must all have appropriate curriculum, materials, and 
resources that meet the expectations and the standards of the program. For this reason, people 
involved with immersion programs need professional development related to curriculum design 
as this can help teachers and administrators define students’ academic expectations of the 
program while balancing the content teachers need to teach in both languages. 

Dual language immersion programs offer a pleasant change, and a different opportunity 
for public education as these programs address the needs of bilingual instruction, provide 
students with the unique experience of learning a second language, and develop 
students’ multicultural competence from the moment they are involved in the program. The 
positive response to dual language programs invites school leaders to transform the academic 
expectations of the students and evolve the curricular guidelines of the program according to the 
model of instruction in Spanish. Teachers’ beliefs and professional experiences help 
administrators build their knowledge regarding the best bilingual practices and most successful 
dual language programs. 

Finally, the design of this pacing guide makes the expectations in a 50:50 model more 
realistic for teachers while also advocating for the creation of state standards geared towards the 


learning of Spanish as a second language. Additionally, students in a DLI program should have 
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the opportunity to take the same academic standardized tests administered in English, in Spanish, 


as they have also spent the last several years learning in Spanish. 
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Chapter 4: Kindergarten Spanish 50:50 Pacing Guide 


The following project is the design of a kindergarten Spanish pacing guide for a 50:50 
Dual Language Immersion program. This pacing guide makes the academic expectations more 
realistic in a 50:50 model, and the teacher is able to facilitate content and language 
comprehension while achieving academic expectations in the target language. Curriculum and 
curriculum-based assessments usually are not designed for students in dual language programs. 
Therefore, adaptations to existing curriculum and assessments in immersion programs are 
needed. This methodological proposal takes into account the languages used for instruction, the 
student population, the time each language is used on a daily basis, and the alignment of the 
curriculum with the North Carolina Standard Course of Study (NCSCOS). These content 
standards determine what learning outcomes students are expected to achieve by the end of each 


school year. 


One of the greatest challenges for immersion teachers is developing appropriate curricula 
that meet local and state standards. Teachers in immersion programs do not have standards in 
Spanish aligned with the curriculum that address the literacy skills needed to read and write in 
the language. For this reason, most practices in Spanish follow and reflect the teaching of 
English literacy in a regular education classroom. North Carolina English Language Arts (ELA) 
Standard Course of Study was taken into account to organize the weekly language content, align 
the standards with the learning outcomes, and in line with the quarterly academic goals for 


kindergarten. 
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In addition, the pacing guide offers a suggested theme for the week based on the lessons 
and units of the resource material Senderos: Kindergarten by Houghton Mifflin Harcourt. 
Although the main purpose of this pacing guide is not to divide the content according to time in 
the language of instruction, this guide benefits those schools that are working on a “roller 
coaster” model since another type of planning and curriculum adjustment is required when 
working on a 50:50 model that alternates language of instruction daily. However, this pacing 
guide establishes clear expectations and makes the academic goals more realistic that can also be 


used in immersion programs with a daily model, or even weekly. 


Spanish Language Arts Pacing Guide 


Bienvenidos a La familia Ir a la escuela La comunidad 
Kindergarten 
pom [om [0 [wa pm |e | 
Review 


NC English Language Arts Course of Study 


Reading Standards for Informational Text 


text. 


Reading Standards for Foundational Skills 


Demonstrate understanding of the organization and basic features of 


print. 


Crafts and Structure RI.K.4 | With prompting and support, ask and answer questions about words in a 


Print Concepts RE.K.1 a. Follow words from left to right, top to bottom, and page by page 


d. Recognize and name all upper and lowercase letters of the alphabet. 
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Handwriting RF.K.2 | Print upper- and lowercase letters. 
Know and apply grade-level phonics and word analysis skills in 
decoding words. 


a. Demonstrate basic knowledge of one-to-one letter-sound 
correspondences by producing the primary sound or many of the most 
frequent sounds for each consonant. 


c. Read common high-frequency words by sight. 


Quarterly Targets 


Phonics and Word recognition 


Book and print awareness 

Phonemic awareness: first sound in words 
Letter naming fluency 

Word recognition (sight words) 

Uses a capital letter for their name 

Forms letters legibly/readable 


Second Quarter 


Reading Standards for Informational Text 


Crafts and Structure RI.K.4 | With prompting and support, ask and answer questions about words in a 
text. 


Reading Standards for Foundational Skills 


Demonstrate understanding of the organization and basic features of 
Print Concepts RF.K.1 | Punt 


a. Follow words from left to right, top to bottom, and page by page 


d. Recognize and name all upper and lowercase letters of the alphabet. 





Handwriting RF.K.2 | Print upper- and lowercase letters. 
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Phonological Awareness RF.K.3 | Demonstrate understanding of spoken words, syllables, and sounds 
(phonemes). 
Know and apply grade-level phonics and word analysis skills in 
decoding words. 


a. Demonstrate basic knowledge of one-to-one letter-sound 
correspondences by producing the primary sound or many of the most 
frequent sounds for each consonant. 


c. Read common high-frequency words by sight. 
RF.K.5 | Read emergent-reader texts with purpose and understanding. 


Writing Standards 


Phonics and Word recognition | RF.K.4 


Text Types, Purposes, and Use a combination of drawing, dictating, and writing to compose 
Publishing opinion pieces in which they tell a reader the topic or the name of the 
book they are writing about and state an opinion or preference about the 
topic or book. 


Quarterly Targets 
Book and print awareness 
Reading Phonemic awareness: first sound in words 
Letter naming fluency 
Word recognition (sight words) 
Writes and draws on a topic 
Uses a capital letter for their name 


Forms letters legibly/readable 


Third Quarter 


Theme El invierno Los animales polares La ropa 
Review 


Reading Standards for Literature 





Reading Standards for Informational Text 


Crafts and Structure RI.K.4 | With prompting and support, ask and answer questions about words in a 
text. 
Reading Standards for Foundational Skills 


Demonstrate understanding of the organization and basic features of 
print. 


a. Follow words from left to right, top to bottom, and page by page 


Print Concepts RF.K.1 | b. Recognize that spoken words are represented in written language by 
specific sequences of letters. 


c. Understand that words are separated by spaces in print. 
d. Recognize and name all upper and lowercase letters of the alphabet. 


Handwriting RF.K.2 | Print upper- and lowercase letters. 


Demonstrate understanding of spoken words, syllables, and sounds 
Phonological Awareness RF.K.3 | (phonemes). 


b. Count, pronounce, blend, and segment syllables in spoken words. 


Know and apply grade-level phonics and word analysis skills in 

decoding words. 

Phonics and Word recognition 
8 a. Demonstrate basic knowledge of one-to-one letter-sound 

correspondences by producing the primary sound or many of the most 

frequent sounds for each consonant. 


c. Read common high-frequency words by sight. 
RF.K.5 | Read emergent-reader texts with purpose and understanding. 


Writing Standards 


Text Types, Purposes, and Use a combination of drawing, dictating, and writing to compose 
Publishing opinion pieces in which they tell a reader the topic or the name of the 
book they are writing about and state an opinion or preference about the 
topic or book. 


Language Standards 
Demonstrate command of the conventions of standard English 


capitalization, punctuation, and spelling when writing; demonstrate 
proficiency within the K-1 conventions continuum. 


Knowledge of Language 


Quarterly Targets 
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Phonemic awareness: first sound in words 


Reading Letter naming fluency 
Word recognition (sight words) 
Writes and draws on a topic 
Uses pictures, one-two letters to represent words 
Begins a sentence with a capital letter 
Writing 

Uses ending punctuation 


Uses a capital letter for their name/proper nouns 


Forms letters legibly/readable 


Fourth Quarter 


Theme La El planeta El ciclo El verano Las vacaciones 
naturaleza de vida 
Review 


del 


EOY Assessment 


Reading Standards for Literature 


RL.K.1 | With prompting and support, ask and answer questions about key details 
in a text. 
R 


Key ideas and Evidence With prompting and support, retell familiar stories, including key 


details. 


RL.K.3 | With prompting and support, identify characters, settings, and 
major events in a story. 


Reading Standards for Foundational Skills 


Print Concepts RF.K.1 |v. Recognize that spoken words are represented in written language by 
specific sequences of letters. 


c. Understand that words are separated by spaces in print. 


d. Recognize and name all upper and lowercase letters of the alphabet. 
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| Handwriting e| RF.K.2 | Print upper- and lowercase letters. 


RF.K.4 | Know and apply grade-level phonics and word analysis skills in 
decoding words. 
Phonics and Word recognition 
8 a. Demonstrate basic knowledge of one-to-one letter-sound 
correspondences by producing the primary sound or many of the most 
frequent sounds for each consonant. 


c. Read common high-frequency words by sight. 
Read emergent-reader texts with purpose and understanding. 


Writing Standards 


Text Types, Purposes, and W.K.1 | Use a combination of drawing, dictating, and writing to compose 
Publishing opinion pieces in which they tell a reader the topic or the name of the 
book they are writing about and state an opinion or preference about the 
topic or book. 


Language Standards 


Demonstrate command of the conventions of standard English 
Knowledge of Language L.K.2 | capitalization, punctuation, and spelling when writing; demonstrate 


proficiency within the K-1 conventions continuum. 


Quarterly Targets 

Book and print awareness 

Phonemic awareness: sounds within words 
Reading Letter naming fluency 
Phonics (letter sounds; sounding out words) 
Word recognition (sight words) 
Comprehension (oral retelling) 
Writes and draws on a topic 
Uses pictures, one-two letters to represent words 
Begins a sentence with a capital letter 
Writing 

Uses ending punctuation 


Uses a capital letter for their name/proper nouns 


Forms letters legibly/readable 
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The design of this pacing guide is a glimpse into the working experience of a Spanish 
teacher in a 50:50 dual language immersion program. This project represents one of the many 
leadership practices that immersion teachers can lead from their expertise. Teacher input into the 
development and implementation of a pacing guide is necessary to meet the learning goals of the 


immersion model and address the academic needs of students. 
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Chapter 5: Conclusion 


Dual language immersion programs represent a pleasant response in bilingual education 
and a positive change for public schools in the country. The fast increase of DLI programs in the 
state of North Carolina invites us to reflect on the best instructional practices and explore the 
existing research in 50:50 models. There is a need to understand the uniqueness of dual language 
structures according to the modality of immersion and the cultural philosophies of teaching a 


second language in kindergarten. 


During the process of developing this project, I understood that teachers’ professional 
experiences and behaviors helped establish solid academic expectations assisting students in dual 
language immersion classrooms. Research into 50:50 immersion models is limited, and success 
depends on the careful implementation of the Spanish curriculum guidelines, effective leadership 
practices within the classroom, and teacher experiences. One of the main purposes of this project 
is to invite teachers to continue researching immersion programs until state educational entities 
provide teachers and administrators with clear guidelines on how 50:50 immersion programs 


should be designed. 


I believe Spanish teachers promote effective leadership practices in language immersion 
classrooms and our professional experiences help guide educational policies, academic 
expectations, and districts instructional guidelines. Districts should dictate the immersion model, 
the language expectations and the content standards. However, the decision about 
which strategies, practices, and techniques are best in a 50:50 program should be a common 


agreement between teachers and administrators based on the academic experiences of the 
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immersion model and students’ learning outcomes of previous years. Creating a pacing guide for 
Spanish teachers in a 50:50 immersion program is a way to promote these leadership practices 


while advocating for the needs of the students in immersion programs. 


Curriculum and curriculum-based assessments usually are not designed for students in 
dual language programs. Likewise, it is challenging to make accurate comparisons among DLI 
programs when the models, expectations, enrollment policies, and requirements between them 
are different. I believe the ultimate goal of education is to exemplify doings for and with our 
students. From my personal experience, the success of our dual language program lies in the 
professional experience of teachers and their professional development accompanied by a good 
understanding of the curricula. For this reason, I hope kindergarten Spanish teachers’ who wish 
to meet curriculum criteria benefit from this pacing guide that aligns the language content in 
Spanish with the NC standard course of study and the quarterly academic targets in kindergarten. 
This project is one of the many practices that should evolve throughout the years of planning and 
implementation, rather than being imposed upon the school or district. 

We should let this project be an invitation for teachers in immersion programs to continue 
further work on curriculum development and differentiating practices in 90:10 and 50:50 dual 
language immersion programs. Further studies would provide a more in-depth picture of a 
curriculum that equally divides the time and content between the two languages of instruction 
during a school year. In addition, teachers in immersion programs do not have standards in 
Spanish aligned with the curriculum that address the literacy skills needed to read and write in 
the language. For this reason, developing a Spanish Course of Study should be one of the future 


priorities for leaders in dual language programs. 
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I believe the teachers’ purpose in life is to seek ways to open new approaches in 
education while advocating for the needs of our students. I hope the need in immersion programs 
can be addressed from the teacher’s perspective to transform our leadership towards the best 
teaching practices. Finally, researchers should also consider discussing assessment development 


in immersion programs and the use of both language assessments in state standardized tests. 
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